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THE Publick muſt be ſenfible, that when 
this Propoſition was firſt advanced in 


4 late celebrated Pamphlet, it was treated 


by all who undertook to anfwer it, as an 
idle and groundleſs Notion, calculated en- 
tirely to ſerve @ preſent Purpoſe, and to 


miſlead the Minds of Men into a fixed and 


riveted Hatred againſt a Nation which had 


cumſlances might become again, our Friends. 
But as IT was convinced upon @ firiff and 
dhe Examination, that this Propofition was 
we only true, but the only proper Baſis of 


. Britiſh Policy, I thought 4 more effettual 


Service could not be done to this Nation, 
than to ſet it in ſuch a Light, as that it 


| may 20 longer be diſputed. 


I muſt confeſs the Impreſſion made upon 
the Minds of moſt People by the News of a 
French Irvaffor, induced me to think that 
r 4 


PREFACE. 
@ properer Time could not well offer for 
the bringing abroad ſuch a Treatiſe, le- 
cauſe the Prejudices that many had enter- 
tained again the Dotirine I labour to 
eflabliſh, were by that in a great Meaſure 
removed, and they were conſequently left 
cool enough to confider fairly what tould be 
ſaid on the Subject. As I am very ſenſible 
that in Addreſſes to the Publick, much will 
akways depend aha timing Things righth, 
J. flatter myſelf, that uben the following 
Pages ate peruſed with Candor and Atten- 
tion, it will be allowed that ] have offered 
. IRY er or 
a Caſe of this Nature. _ 


| * 
againſt the immediate Danger with which 
we are at preſent threatned by French 
Deſigns ; but this will be doing litth, if, 

when the Danger is over by the Diſep- 
ointment of their preſent Deſigns, we be- 
come negligent, and forget bat it is our 
Duty always to remember, that we can ne- 
wer be ſafe while France is powerful, never 


be ſecure in the Poſſeſſion of our Liberties 


PREFACE. 
am Como” 
prevent any Projetts ſhe c 
Sub ver am of both. If 8 4 
ways watchful, and nathing can awake us 
but the Report of an Tragt, ſhe muſt 
| ſeoner or later fuceeed in ber Schemes, and 
| we ſhall be furprized not ſo much by the 
r 


application of our own. 


| The making all theſ Points as evident 
as their Importance requires, is the Bu- 
fneſs of this Treatiſe ; and if the Reception 
afforded it by the Publick ſhall encourage 
me, as 1 doubt nat it will, to proſecute my 
Defign, I propoſe ſhortly to compare our own 
Strength with that of our Enemy; and by 
examining the natural Strength ; 

Revenues, and real Rove of Shout ts 
and France, to make it perfectly clear, that 
nothing but eur own Inattivity, or ra ler 
Divifions among aur ſelues, can binder us 
from being always a Match for that ra- 
leſs and ambitious Power, or from bolding 
the Ballance of Europe, hich is at once 


alr 


P RE F A CE. 
. our Right, and ought to be the great and 


— End of our Policy. 


ought ſurely to inable us to write with as 
fuch general Concern, as the Creatures of 
the Court of France do in Support of ber 
favourite Syſlem. We ſee daily Inſtances of 
the latter encouraged, rewarded, and di 
perſed with the greateſt Induſtry by ber Mi- 
aiflers; and I have made this Attempt ts 
ew that the former is not impracticable. 
He far I ſhall fucceed, depends upan the 
Diſpofition of my Rraders, upan their being 
more heartily concerned for their Country's 
| Intereſt, than for that of a Party, upon 
their having a moderate Propertion of that 
publick Spirit to which we ſo zenerally and 
loudly pretend, and upon their being in ear- 
neſt reſalved ts fupport and maintain that 
Plan of Gucernment by which therr Con- 
ffitution has been fed, their Liberties ſe- 
cured, and their Commerce extended. 
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| CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


PoLITics of Fance. 


EI HERE n | 


any Nation, than to be 
throughly informed of the 
Scheme of Policy purſued, 
the Forces, Revenue, Na- 
ol Power, and Foreign Alliances conſti- 
tuting the Strength ot that People, which 
the Bent of their Intereſts point out as 
their natural Enemies; the Truth of 
which i is confirmed by Hiſtory and Ex- 


B perĩence. 


[2] 
perience. Plutarch has compared human 
_ to a Game at Draughts; but with- 
out Queſtion this Simile may better be 
— * to human Policy, in which 
none will ever ſucceed, who does not 
ſtudy his Adverſaries Game at leaſt as 
much as his own. 
That France is naturally the 0 of 
Britain, in a ſtrict and philoſophical 
Senſe, is what I do not believe; but that 
the is fo in a political Conſideration, I 
am throughly ſatisfied. Her Intereſts 
have been always mcompatible with ours, 
from the Time of the Norman Conqueſt, 
whence this Oppoſition ſeems to have 
ſprung. An GC; poſition that has coſt 
both Nations dear ; for if we in our 
Turns have often conquer d them, they 
have ſufficiently perplexed us in theirs; 
and I think it would be no difficult 
Thing to demonſtrate, that if it had not 
been tor our Diſputes with France, and 
the political Arts by which ſhe continu- 
ally thwarted us, we had been 
Centuries ago the moſt confiderable Na- 
tion in Eur ohe, and the natural Arbiters 
of every Differenc: amongſt its Princes. 
But wi hout fearching into remote or 
abſtruſe Cauſes, in or der to diſcover 
whence this Antipatliy arifcs, let us yo 
| Jer 


TÞ 


ider Things in their preſent State, and 
we ſhall plainly difcein that there is a 
zeal, conſtant, and uniform Oppoſition 
betwcen the Intereſt of theſe two Na- 
tions; whence it follows, that we cannot 
be charged with violating the Law of 
Nations, or the Rules of Speech, when 
we ſay that France is our natural Enemy, 
becauſe, as I ſhall make it plain, ſhe 
cannot be our Friend without changing 
all the Maxims of her Government; 
which, as I obſerved before, is in a poli- 
tical Senſe changing her very Nature. 
This is a Point that has been often 
and earneſtly diſputed, and indeed if we 
confider its Im , we need not 
wonder at it; for being a principal Point 
in the Politics of Britain, bad Conſe- 
quences muſt have naturally flowed from 
every Miſtake made about it; and theſe 
bad Conf making ſtrong Impreſ- 
fions on the Minds of all thinking Peo- 
ple, led them by Degrees up to the Source, 
and hence it came to paſs that this Que- 
ſtion was ſo often ſtarted, fo warmly 
agitated, and yet never clearly decided. 
To account r this laſt Circumſtance, 
we need only reflect that it has been our 
Misfortune to be almoſt continually di- 
vided into Parties, which befides their 
B 2 Proneneſs 
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Proneneſs to differ about all Things, 
were frequently biaſſed in their Thoughts 
upon this Subject, by peculiar Diſtaſtes 
or peculiar Obligations to France. The 
Party more i:nmediately intereſted in an 
Oppoſition to French Meaſures, fome- 
times mingled their private Concerns with 
thoſe of the Nation, which gave an Ait 
of Partiality to their Arguments, whereas 
the Party which received Helps from 
France, were ſo much mifled by this Cir- 
cumſtance, as actually to miſtake their 
own Intereſts for thoſe of the Nation, ima- 
gining that what was beneficial to the one, 
could not be detrimental to the other. 
Theſe Things premiſed, I proceed, 
without further 1 ang to the 
| Cauſes of this natural Enmity or Oppo- 
ſition. In the firſt Place Ralig is to 
be confidered; and though 1 believe it 
may be true, that both here and in 
France. there is much of the Spirit of 
Eathufiafm evaporated, yet this is in a 
great meaſure ballanced by the Intro- 
duction of political Confiderations. We 

eſteem ourſelves, and are eſteemed by 
the reſt of Europe, as being at the Head 
of the Proteſtant Intereſt, whereas the 
People in France are not only Papiſts, 
but it has been long the peculiar _ 


igious 

COTS INE. nem 
private Perſons, fuch as are moſt ca- 
pable of pi an Intereſt, will be 
ahways ſet at the Head of it, how re- 
pugnant ſoever their Motives may be to 
thoſe upon which their Followers act. 


y 
the Soundneſs of his Morals. 
cient that religious Intereſts have a great 

Stroke 
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Stroke i in the Conduct of human Affairs, 
and that Britain and France are * 
in their Notions upon this Subject. This, 
I fay, is ſufficient for my Purpoſe, and 
here therefore I leave it. 

A fecond Cauſe of Enmity is the dia- 
metrical tion between our Go- 
vernments. The French King values 
himſelf on bei the moſt 4 
Prince in Europe; the Britiſb Monarch 
places his Grandeur in being the Sove- 
reign of a free People. The French 
Nation, again, are proud of their flaviſh 
Submiſſion to their Prince, and pique 
themſelves on making him formidable 
to all his Neighbours; the People of 
Britain glory in their extenſive Liberty, 
and in a generous Diſpoſition to n 
the Freedom and I of other 
W hoever See conſiders 
the R of theſe Principles in 
themſelves, the Prejudices thay muſt na- 
tarally inſpire in each Party againſt the 
- other, and the 
theſe in their Negotiations with other 


Nations. 


of both 


States; I fay, whoever confiders theſe 


with fufficient Capacity, and ſufficient 
Attention, cannot fail of perceiving that 
they muſt create not only a 


Claſhing, and a conſtant Spirit of Oppo- 
. ſition, 
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| think, not over 


and ſpirited Oppoſition, which muſt 


1 wil F for as the old & 


to compals arÞ: 


HY 
ſition, but at the ſame Time excite ſuch 
2 Ardor in both, as muſt 

Spirit from either finking or ſubſiding. 
he i it is plain, that pe A to this, one 
Government or the other muſt 
its Nat re. Now that the Prench Mo- 
narch ſhould ever part with his Power, 
or the French People change their De- 
fire of hambling their Neighbours, into 
a Paſſion for being themſelves free, is, I 
probable and that ei- 
ther the King of England ſhould be able 
Dominion by Force 
1 or his Subjects tamely give up 
. in order to 


of an 


very 
alſo 


fect their Nei cighbours, at leaſt in 


ing is generally found true, that two 


Trade can feldom agree, ſo in reſpect of 


Nations, they cannot long accord where 
the Nature of their Commerce is ſuch, as 


that they cannot reciprocally gain by each 
other 


23 


prevent this 


1 
other, but the Loſs of the one muſt con- 
ſtantly and neceſſarily redound to the 
Profit of the other. I will explain this 
by an Inſtance. The Spaniards draw 
their Silver from America, by furniſhing 
fuch as are ſettled there with European 
Commodities and Manufactures, moſt of 
which are not of their own Gn If 

therefore we afford the Spauiards theſe 
Commodities and Manufactures upon 
reaſonable Terms, it is plain, that as we 
gain by them, they gain by us from the 
75 th Returns made to them 
their Indies. Again, the Dutch loſe to 
us a very large Sum of Money annually 

upon the Ballance of Trade, ” but they 
draw a much larger Ballance to them- 
ſelves by the Sale of our Goods and 
Manufactures in Germany and the North, 
fo that we are Gainers by each other 
upon the whole. But this is not the 
Caſe with France, ſhe prohibits our Ma- 
nufactures in order to encourage her own; 
we, on the other hand, lay heavy Duties 
on "her Commodities, — few or 
none of them are neceſſary, and ſhe takes 
little or nothing of ours in return. In the 
Levant, in the Eaſt, and Weſt Indies, we 
are continually Rivals, and whatever one 
gains is at the Expence of the _ 


191 

the Conſequence of this is plain, eſpeci- 
ally with regard to us who are a trading 
Nation, that is, a Nation owing our 
Wealth, our Freedom, and our Power 
to the Induſtry of our People at home, 
and to the extenſive Commerce which 
this enables us to carry on abroad. Upon 
this Head therefore we can never come 
to any Agreement, unleſs France relin- 
quiſhes her Scheme of Trade, or we con- 
ſent to give up ours; neither of which, 
I think, will ever be done; and there- 
fore I preſume on this, as well as on the 
tormer Head, we are like to continue 
in conſtant Oppoſition. 

After this Explication of the Cauſes 
of our natural Enmity, I think it may 
not be amiſs to explain fome Points that 
ſeem at firſt fight irreconcileable to theſe 
Notions. For Inſtance, it may appear 
a little odd that France, being at the 
Head of what is called the Catholic In- 
tereſt, ſhould have fo great Weight in 
the North, where, except Poland, there 
is not ſo much as one Catholic Power ; 
or on the other hand, that Great Britain 
ſhould be fo warmly d in the 
Support of the Houſe of Auſtria and the 
King of Sardinia, though both Catholic 
Princes. To account for this, we are to 
C conſider 


the Aſſiſ- 


tance of a Northern Ally; and as Courts, 
like Men, have their Prejudices and their 


of donald 


opes un 
Dominion. The Reaſon of which is, that 


- 


. 
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eee Powers 


N H 
France cannot ſubſiſt without 
Particularities, France ſeldom fails of 


"oo 


Rutland 


Plas 


[ 11 ] 
the Ambition of France engages her to 
treſpaſs on the civil Rights of her Neifh- 
bours, we by purſuing contrary Princt- 
yo he hem fr nr Pins 


. 
the French itt in every Reſpect as if they 
were in love with Slavery, and as if the 
great Point in View with them was to 


Governors. For the Sake of Trut 
ever, and that what has hitherto been 
faid may not look like the Effects of 
Averſion to the French Ni tion, I am con- 
tent to examine this Matter to the Bot- 
tom, in order to trace out, if it be po 
lible, whence this Humour of thei:s really 


C 2 In 
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3 851 firſt Place, I cannot help 

king No ice that there is a ilnefs 
Likeneſs and Proſpenſity to \ Wick in- 
herent to that Nation, which made the 
Bulk of them in all Ages the abſolute 
Fools of thoſe who had the Command of 
them, and for this Reaſon, while the 
Nobility of France enjoyed that Share of 
Honour and Authority which orginially 
belonged to ther, the Kings of Franc 
were, generally ſpe: king, the moſt cir- 
cumſcribed in their Power, and uneaſy in 
their Circumſt nces of any Princes in 
Tbere was no ſuch Thing as 
either Loyalty cr Patriotiſm am | 
them. A great Lord ſided with the 

Court if he was gratified, and took up 
1 If in ſuch 
Diſputes as tneſe the Crown was 
enough to get the better, then ſuch as had 
difputed its Orders were puniſhed, but if 
it fell out otherwiſe, the King charged 
his Miniſters and his Meaſures, and the 
Rebel of to-Day became the Ruler to- 


: Morrow. 


The Diſadvantages arifing from fuch 
an unſettled Situation of Things, as they 
were too glaring to eſcape Obſervation, 
ſo they were too ſtrongly 8 by the 
old Conſtitution to admit of Correction, 


at 


[ x3 ] 


at leaſt for any long C:ntinuance, for 


though the Evil might be fſ-metimes 
pretty well got under, y:t in time i: grew 


projected an abſolute Remedy; he made 

choice of an E cleſiaſtick for hi; Miniſter, 
whoſe boundleſs Ambition could be gra- 
tified no other Way than by extending 
tze Royal Authority. The King was 


wiſe enough to know what to aim at, 


though he had not Compaſs of thought 
enough to contrive a Scheme capable of 
bringing about the End he propoſed, 
he therefore left this enticely to Lis Mint- 
ſter whom he ſu 
and eſteemed at the Came tne that ts 
feared him, This haughty Prieſt finding 
himſelf hated by the Royal Family, and 
envied by the Nobility, ref lv. d to ſup- 
port himſelf by the encreaſe of the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and giving a new 
Turn to the Genius of the Peop'e. It 
_- wonderful that a fingle Man ſhould 
form fo daring a Project, and yet much 
more wo 7 that he ſhout} facceed, 
But by a prudent Diſtribution of Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, by encouraging 
Arts and Sciences, and ing 

merce, he drew the middle Sort of 
People to adhere ftcad:ly to the Crown, 


uppermoſt again. At laſt Lewis XIII. 


* 


ges de- 
which they 


t and the Nation were 


In — 
he He of the Che 
yo Fri Nation in general — 
_ angovemnabie Vivacicy for which, 
2 n Writers fa they have been 


= 


ce, It's 


cigh- 


the Reaſon I 


| have already affigned, viz. That Trade 


of that time. 


But as the Commerce of France is a 


though 
a much 
their N 


of Fr 


perſuaded he will 


of 


* 


impartial Account of the 


the Skill of Nichlien, and 


an artificial Thing, 1 
brought to a furprizing Height 
Care and Attention of Colbert, 
knew more of the Matter 


for the Trade 


1 
Go 
than 


— other Country inſpires a Notion 
Freedom, produces a quite contrary | 
Eft here. and this for the 


the Adminiſtration ; and that which 


it on remain in conſtant Dependance 


| is the Growth of other Countries, where- 
| as R:ichheu had the Honour of tranf- 


Creature of the State, fo thoſe who carry 
planting it into France, where it is che- 
riſhed by the Laws, whereas in moſt 
other Countries it is hurt by them : This 
is a true and 

Matter, and the more a Man enquires 


ito it, the more | am 


than all the Merchants 
be fatisfied with it. 


afterwards 
who really 


by the 


produced by 


in every 


upon 


meaner, 
1 
dours. As 
abſolutely 
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It muſt be obvious to a judicious Rea- 
der, that this Purſuit of a ſettled Plan 
has been very advantageous to the French 
Miniiters; for whereas other Stateſmen 
have been forced to ſtrike out Syſtems of 
their own, in which they were ſure to 
meet with Oppoſition, and ſeldom have 

enjoyed Power long enough to bring 
them to Perfection, theſe Miniſters have 
gone on in a deaten Track, and fince 
the Time of Mazarine, have, compara- 
tively ſpeaking, never had any Thing to 
{truggic with at home, but have been 
left at full liberty to perfect the ſeveral 
Branches of RicEheu's Project, ſometimes 
by carrying on foreign Wars, at others 
by managing pacifick Negotiations. It 
is true that this Syſtem has been proſe- 
cuted with more or leſs Ardor, with a 
ſmaller or greater Degree of Succeks, ac- 
cording to the Circumſtances of the Times 
in which they lived, or the Abilities of 
particular Miniſters ; but ſtill it has been 
proſecuted, and in all Probability will 
be proſecuted fo long as the French Mo- 
narchy ſhall continue to ſubſiſt. 


The late Regent Philip of Orlean: 


' was, take him throughout, the grea 


teſt 
Genius France could ever boaſt. He was 
an excellent Officer, a conſummate Stateſ- 


1174 
man, and a moſt accompliſhed Prince. 
Vices he had, and great ones, but they 
wele ſuch as contributed rather to heigh- 
ten than leſſen his Grandeur, inaſmuch 


2s they procured him Creatures fit for all 
his Purpoſes, inſomuch that it is to this 
Day a Doubt whether Cardinal du Bois 

ſerved hi moſt adroitly as a Miniſter 


Inflroment, but in the Way for which 
he was beſt alifed, of which he gave 
when he put Mar- 
ſhal Berwick at the Head of the Army 
that was to act againſt the preſent King 
of Spain. He knew him to be a mere 
Soldier of Fortune, and was ſenſible that 
he would ftick at nothing that contri- 


Judgment he ſhew'd in every cther 
Choice. 


Two Things were remarkable in his 
Adminiftration, and ought to be confi- 
dered as the Maſter-Strokes of his Poli- 
tics ; the firſt was his ſtipulating fo good 
Terms for Spain by the Quadruple Alli- 
ance, in which be fairly out- witted all 
the contracting Parties, and procured that 
Settlement for the Queen of Spains Chil- 
deni Jah, which never cool have been 

D procured 


buted to make his Fortune; and the fame 


whenever he 


118] 
procured any other Way, and which proves 
that he was really intent on aggrandizing 
that Branch of the Bourbon Family, while 
his Allics believed him wholly bent on 
humbling it. This ſhews how narrowly 
we ought to watch all the Negotiations of 
France, fince by this Inſtance we ſee that 
ſhe is able to raiſe herſelf molt effectu- 
ally, when ſhe ſeems to be content to 
be oppreſſed by a feigned Humility. The 
other great Work of his Miniſtry was 
the Miſtſippi Scheme, which however it 
hurt the People, certainly ſet the Go- 
vernment at Liberty; and thus by own- 
ing the Conſequences of the late War, 
by magnifying the Misfortunes of France 
by adhering to his Treatics with us, and 
ſeeming to deſert the old Syſtem, he 
provided ſuch a Strength as would have 
enabled him to reſume it effectually 
thought proper, and yet he 
performed all this with fach Addreſs, 
that we itill look upon him as the beſt 
Friend we ever had in France, though, 
except his baffling the Rebellion in Scat- 
land, after he faw no Good could be 
done by it, it will be hard to point out 
any one Act of his Life that could be 
fairly conſtrued an Argument of his ba- 
ving a Reſpect for Britain. It was not 


= 

in truth to be hoped for; and if any of 
our Miniſters ſuffered themſelves to be 
deceived by ſpecious A nces, it was 
their Fault; the Regent bad a Rigbt to 
make uſe of bis ſuperior Abilities, and 
to over-reach them in their own Trade : 
But it does not follow that we are to be 
no wiſer than they, or that we ſhould 
ſuffer ourſelves to expect ſome French 
Miniſter may be our Friend, from a Be- 
lief that the Regent was in fact ſo. 

The Duke of Bourbor's ſhort Miniſtry 
did not afford much room for perfecting 
the grand Scheme of France, yet with- 
out doing Injuſtice to his Memory, it 
cannot be denied that he ſhew'd his Good- 
will to it by the remarkable Breach with 
the Court of Spain, ſending back the 
Infanta, and marrying the young King 
to the Daughter of Staniſlaus; this he 
thought — for ſetting France ſtill 
more at li ; for if the King had re- 
mained unmarricd till his Coufin the pre- 
ſeat Princeſs of Portugal had grown up, 
the French Nation muſt have been tied 
down all that Time to their good Beha- 
viour, and muſt have 


kept as ſtrictly 
within the Bounds of Treaties, as they 
| had done for ſome Years before. From 
this Reſtriction the Duke of | Bourbon 

_— freed 


| der the higheſt A 


[ 20 ] 
freed them ; and if he could have found 
any of acting vigorouſſy, he 
would have no doubt embraced it, at 
leaſt this was ſuggeſted by his Succeſſor, 
who him with having ambitious 


Views, as he valued himſelf much on 


his Moderation, and ſettled Reſolution 
to reſtore the Credit of French Faith. 
One thing very extraordinary happened 
here upon the Death of the Regent, and 
the Duke of Baurboms coming into the 
Adminiſtration, which was that our 
Stocks fell immediately, ſome of them 
above 10 per Cent. which is a ſtrong In- 
dication, that all thinking People are un- 
pprehenſions when any 
Thing of nce upon the 
Honeſty of a French Miniſter. I muſt 
confeſs, that as foon as it was known 
the Duke of Bourbon would act upon the 
_ fame Plan, our Stocks roſe again, but 
then I have. already ſhewn wor how 
flight a Foundation. | 
The late Cardinal de F 


kury, who 
ſupplanted this Prince of the Blood, and 
governed France for many Years as ab- 
= as ever the * 


as the Author of that Life was not ac 
quainted with a particular Circumſtance 
rclating to the Riſe of this 
which come to 


his Friend, that there was no Hopes of 


rity, beſeeching his beloved 
forgive him the ill Example he had ſet 
them in many Reſpects, and taking his 
final Leave of them in a moſt tender man- 


his Age confeſſed to all the World his 
want of Abilities to a Dioceſs in 
which there was not above twenty Pariſhes, 
and yet ſubmitting in his decrepid old Age 
to aſſume the Government of a 
Kingdom, which he tenacioufly held to the 
laſt Gaſp. This Paſtoral Letter of his, ot 
rather Demiſory Mandate, for that I 


think is its true Title, is yet in being, and 
1 


[ 23 ] 
an Attempt was made ſoon after his Death 
to publiſh it at Paris, but the Court in- 
and 1t was fu 
This Man, from his firſt Entrance on the 
Government, ſhewed an aſtoni Vani- 


ty, as well as the ſtrongeſt Reſolution, to 
ſupport the good old Syſtem. He drew to- 
gether a Congreſs of the principal Miniſters 
in at So ſſons, where they did no- 
ä RI 
dinal, as he no doubt did their Folly, who 
could come ſo far, and at ſuch an 
to do what in the Nature of things could 
not be done; and therefore at laſt they ſe- 
parated without bringing any thing to their 
own Knowledge or the World's, 
that Negoti aide co wilt he cant 
on in any other Place, to the eternal Diſho- 
nour of thoſe who had taken the Pains te 
make this ] „ upon the Faith of the 
Cardinal de Fleury's Promiſes. 
That Minift.r however had his End in 
it, It raiſe} the Credit of France over all 
Europe, at the fame time that it highly ex- 
alted his Character, and actually fixed him 
at once in the Reputation of being a very 
able and a very upright Miniſter ; to pre- 
ſerve this, and by preſerving it, to eſta- 
dliſh the Influence of France in a ſupreme 
degree, was the CardinalF's great View for 


_ Ta 1 VE 
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aſtoniſhing fince there was hard. 
ly a Court inEarepe,where, at ſome Times, 
his Power was not almoſt as great as in 
that of Ver ſailles. To him foreign Mini- 
ſters did not only apply for the Diſpatch 
of Buſineſs, but, which is very extraordi- 
nary, intereſted themſelves in the Support 
of his Power, and confulted him upon 
their Domeſtic Affairs. By this Means 
he knew with greater Certainty than ever 
33 the true State cf 
but particularly of this, 
CONES on in Gratitude, he 
interpoſed on a critical O(caſion in favour 
of our then mighty Miniſter, and gave 
us to underſtand, that upon his conti- 
3 our up- 
Terms with his Pupil the French 
King, Yet after all this, when the Cir- 
GEE Be pres INNS Tim un 
Opportunity, he ſhewed he 
lied co the old Syſtem, and that th 
fig barony by. 
as to Law to Europe, was the main 
R nnd View l be mid of al 
his Pretences to Moderation. | 
When he began his Intrigues in Poland 
in favour of Stanilaus, he departed at 
once from that Integrity, the Reputation 
tabs. Aa. 4 
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bliſh. For not to mention the Methods 
he made uſe of to corrupt the Nobility 
of Poland, it was manifeſt that he meant 
leaſt what he pretended to mean, and ex- 


poſed the Perſon of that gallant old 
Prince, the Father of the Queen his Miſ- 
treſs, in the moſt ſcandal us Manner, 
with no other View than to obtain a 
Colour for making ſome — to 
France. Notwith the repeated 
Declaration he had made in his Maſter's 
Name, that nothing ſhould be annexed to 
his Dominions in Conſequence of that 
War to which the Pretenſions of 
Staniflaus gave Birth. I he fame Spirit of 
Fraud appeared in his Tranſactions with 
the King of Sardinia, whom he ſeduced 
into an Alliance by Promiſes he never 
meant to perform: And as the whole of 
that War was managed by his Direction, 
ſo it concluded as it began, in deceiving 
every body's tions but his own, 
and to the Advantage po no one Power in 
_ France only excepted, which by 
eace acquired the Poſſeſſion of Lor- 


DCE Es wi.ich ſhe 
was the Juſtice, ſuch the Honour, ſuch 
the 22 of that Miniſter, on 

E whom 


26 
whom the Maritime Powers relied ſo 
much! 
But to demonſtrate the true Scope of this 
Miniſter's Deſigns, we ought to confider, 
that when he treated with the late Empe- 


ror about the laſt Peace, he was remark- 
ably careful in ſoothing that Prince's parti- 
cular Foible, which was an extrord nary 
Zeal for the Catholic Cauſe. I will not 
take Nctice upon this Occaſion of what 
was publickly faid at Paris as to the hands 
threugh which the firſt Overtures for that 
Treaty paſſed, or by whoſe Intereſt and 
Interpofition the Court of Spain, and 
eſpecially the Queen was engaged to acce 
of the Plan that the Cardinal thought fit 
to lay down, though altogether incon- 
fiſtent with the original Engagements be- 
tween the Courts of J erfailles and Madrid 
I ay, I ſhall paſs by all this, becauſe I do 
not care to enter deep into Matters of a na- 
tute not capable of publick Proof; but 
this is moſt certain, and the Cardinal has 
owned it under hs Hand, that the Em- 
peror's chief Motive to accept that Peace, 
which h:s fince proved fo fatal to his 
Family, was the Defire he had to give 
Peace to Chriſtendom, and to afford an 
Opportunity of promoting the Catholic 
— by a cloſer Alliance between the 


ewe. 
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two Courts, which was to have followed 
that Treaty ; and in regard to this, the 
principal Points were fettled by that fa- 
mous Negotiator, who was then ſo much 
in Favour in both Courts; but the Man- 
ner in which the Cardinal acted in ref- 


pet to the ſucceeding Treaty between his 
Imperial Majeſty and the Ottoman Port, 
together with ſome other Circumſtar ces, 
fo far opened the Emperor's Eyes, that he 
began to ſuſpect the Cardinal's Intentions, 
and to be lefs inclined to enter into any 
new or cloſer Engagements with the Court 
of Verſailles, as that Court has fince fre- 
quentiy acknowledged, and given that 
Backwardnefs as a Reaſon for the ſmall 
| Regard that was afterwards ſhewn to its 
folemn Guaranty of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
If it ſhould be demanded where or 
when Cardinal de Fleury gave this under 
his Hand, I anfwer it was in his famous 
Letter ro Marſhal Kozgſes during the 
Siege of Pragre, which Marfhal was the 
very Miniſter with whom he tranſacted 
at Paris, and to whom he gave the 
ſtrongeſt Aſſurances of his being as much 
devoted to the Catholic Cauſe as the 
Emperor himſelf. Now to underſtand 
the Myſtery of all this, and to diſcover 
E 2 what 


281 


what the craſty Cardinal meant, we need 


only confider that this was the ſingle 
Means by which he could ever hope to 
draw the Houſe of Auſtria to depend 
on France, rather than on her old natu- 
ral Allies the Maritime Powers; and 
thus this hypocritical Zeal for Religion, 
was put on to make the Imperial Court 
believe that the Protection and Promo- 
tion of the Catholic Intereft, would 
really engage the Court of France to liy 
aſide all her ambitious Defigns, and to 
concur with the Houſe of Auſtria with 
the greateſt Cordiality. France held 
forth in the fame Strain at Rome and 
Madrid, and all theſe Courts were given 
to underftand that his Eminence would 
ſacrifice every thing to his earneſt Defire 
of promoting the Intereſt of the Church, 
for th: Furtherance of which it was 
pretended that a Project had been formed 
for a general Alliance amongſt all the 
Princes and States of the Catholic Com- 
munion. How far this was, or was not 
a mere Deluſion, I ſhall not take upon 
me to determine; but thus much is cer- 
tain, that as many ſubſequent Circum- 
ſtances ſeem to prove it a Chimera, ſo 
chere are others which would incline one 

| to 
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to think and was ally ee 
in it at the bottom. 

As a Proof of this, I muſt take Notice 
of the ſudden Alteration of Cardinal 4 
Fleury in his Conduct as to Men and 
Things. He had ſhewn a very 
particular Diſlike to the Abbe _ 
and indeed not without Reaſon, for the 
Abbe never had any great Character ei- 
ther for Religion or Morals; and it 
would not have anſwered the Cardinal's 
End, while he pretended to more of theſe 
than perhaps any Miniſter ever had, to have 
countenanced a Man of fo abandoned a 
ion, He carried this ſtill fur- 
ther ; and when that Ecclefiaſtic might 
many Years ago have obtained a Hat by 
the fame Intereſt which it for 
him at laſt, he it, and wrote to 
the Pope that he hoped his Holineſs 
would not raiſe a Subject of France to 
the Purple, without the previous Con- 
ſent of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. This 
Proof of the Cardinal's Uprightneſs, and 
perhaps of his Reſpect to a neighbouring 
Power. But notwithſtanding all this, 
Abbe Tencin ftill remained at the Court 
of Rome with a public Character. By 


Degrees the Cardinal abated of his Dil 
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like to him, inſomuch that at length he 
conſented, in Reward for ſome Services 
that I have no occaſion to mention, to 
his becoming Archbiſhop of Embrun. 
But now the Thing was carried much 

further, and he was permitted to receive 
the Hat, which had formerly been de- 
ſigned him through the Intereſt of the 
Chevalier de St. George; and the new 
made Cardinal was fo far from making 
a Secret of this, that he acknowledged it 
in the moſt public Manner, and with the 
higheſt Profeſſions of the moſt reſpectſul 
Gratitude, This was certainly fingular 
enough, and not at all of a piece with 
the Conduct which the Court of France 
had obſerved for many Years before, and 
therefore all the World took notice of 
it, as appeared by Reflections made up- 
on it in the publick Gazettes. 

It may indeed be faid that this Beha- 
viour of Cardinal Tencin had not a direct 
Reference to the Court, and that no 
great Streſs ought to be laid on the Com- 
pliments made by a Prieſt upon ſuch an 
Occaſion, eſpecially when it is conſidered 
to whom they were made, and that m 
all Probability theſe fine Promiſes were 
all the Returns the new made Cardinal 
ever intended, Now in anſwer to 91 


1 
I might ſay, that he was even at this 
Time talked of for a kind of Coadjutor 
to Cardinal de Fleury, and therefore 
ought in a Matter of this Nature to have 
ated with the greateſt Circumfj 
the Omiſſion of which ſhould therefore 
lay him open to the Suſpi- 
cion. This I obſerve might be ſaĩd, and 
I think would be very ſatisfactory, but 
the Matter went further ſtill, the new 
Cardinal was not fatisfied with 
of Thankfulneſs to his Be- 
nefactor, or writh letting all the World 
know who that Benefactor was, and how 
much he thought himſelf obliged to him, 
but he muſt needs take a ftill ſtronger 
and more extraordinary Step, which was 
to teſtify all this, and that in the moſt 
public Manner, to the King his Maſter, 
which he did in the following Compli- 
ment, on receiving the Hat from the 
Hands of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty on 
tze 4th of March 1739. 


SIRE, | 
FoR the Cardinals Hat J. fland in- 

debted to a great Prince who has 
ſacrificed bis All for the Sake of Religion. 


Jam now going to receive the En 
of that Dignity from the Hands of your 


Aar. who He wiſẽ d& all for the _ 


32 
| Go com I am fully enfible of all the 
Engagements I lie under, and nothing 


| 6 —— 
4 


I hall make no Commentaries, I ſhall 
add no Reflections upon this fingular 
Compliment, for the Meaning of it is 
ſo plain, and the in which it 
is dreſſed fo expreſſive, that it 
needs none ; for that it implies that his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty affects to be 
thought Head of the Catholic Cauſe, 
ſtares one in the Face ; though what is 
to follow from his being at the Head of 
that Cauſe, or what the Views were of 
ſuch a pompous Declaration of his Head- 
ſhip, I cannot to One 
Thing is moſt certain, that whatever they 
were, they muit be extremely prejndicial 
to our Intereſt, and this for two Reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe the French King, by 
fuch a Profeflion, neceffarily unites to 
himſelf the Court of Rome, and at leaſt all 
the zealous Princes of the Catholic Com- 
munion; which, as moſt Popiſh Princes 
are now under the Direction of Jeſuits, 
there are very few that do not fall under 
this Denomination. The Effects of this 
Train of Policy, have been ſtrongly felt 
in 


ith thoſe 
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put into 


deſtroy Chau- 


ving thus removed 


F 2 


infited. before he 
would be reconciled to her Catholic Ma- 


| ity, 


as might for ever 


that ſuch Papers ſhould be 
velin at home, and ha 


Grit th Cen he 
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him out of the Wa 

placing him by ſome 

AS Capacity, 
him 


he thought of 

other Creature 
but mort docil 
to make 


ai an ; and 
this brought hi choice 
Tencin, who was never known to com- 
plain of the Dirtineſs of a Road by which 
IT 887 70 
The Proſpect of Tencir's rifing fo high, 
alarmed a great part of the French Court. 
There had been two Parties formed there 
againſt the Cardinal, and both theſe con- 
curred in oppoſing Tencin. The moſt bitter 
againſt him, all his ecclefiaſtical Intrigues, 
all his Amours were drefs'd out in the 
moſt glaring Colours, and, as is com- 
mon enough in ſuch Caſes, the Monſter 
Strength of the Evidence overturned the 
Credibility of it. Beſides, in one great 
point his Enemies failed, they endeavour- 
ed to ſet up Chauveln as a Competitor 
againſt him, and infinuated to the King 
that he had been impoſed upon with re- 
gard to that Man's Conduct; his Ma- 
jeſty however knew better, and finding 
them right in any thing elſe. On the 
other hand, Cardinal Tencin behaved with 
great Moderation, and inſtead of ſhewing 


te- 
of 
of 
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Averfion to Chauvelin, ſpoke of him 
and even in Terms of Reſpect; 
the Edge of Reſentment was 
blunted, and after this Storm of Reproach 
was over, the new Cardinal began to gain 
almoſt as great Credit as even the old one 
had poſſeſſed. | 
This fuccin@ and plain Hiſtory of the 


he Head of the Catholic Intereſt, pre- 
ſerving -an Influence over moſt of the 
r 
a Government will permit. 5 
e 
5 r 
n, gave Ki ourth 
Shae 2 oe Clue to 
univerſal Empire, the Words were, Confio, 
Palago, Roma ; that is, Council, the Sea, 
Rome, which are exactly the Maxims I 
have laid down, in another Or- 
der. For by the firſt, Perez meant a re- 


[ 38 ] 

Marine ; and by the third, a cloſe Con- 

junction with the Court of Rome, which 

is equivalent to being at the Head of the 

_ Catholic Cauſe; the 
which was better known to Perez than 


„ 
and to the Conduct of France at this 
Juncture, which I conceive will be doing 
an acceptable Service to my Country, by 
obliged all, who are not bent to keep 
their Eyes ſhut, to ſee Things in the Light 
in which they ought to ſtand, and with- 
out this it is evident they can never form 
any right Judgment about them. 

The new Cardinal, with reſpect to his 
minifterial Abilites, is certainly much fu- 
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Seat of Action, in order to ve it 
from the Poſſibility of Diſcovery, bat by 
way of Conjecture, 

i have often wondered at the 
with which ſome Miniſters have affected 
to treat this M-thod of coming at Truth 
by Conjecture. It is on the one hand 


certain, that wile Stateſmen labour as far 


as poſſible to conceal their Defigns, ei- 
ther by concerting them with ot 
giving a different Turn to the Public, to 
the Councils in which they are ſettled. 
e 
W and frequent Conferences 

duce repeated 


ſhould ever be carried into Execution, 


eſpecially by allied Powers, without ſome 
pr vious Indications. I grant that cvery 
Pretender to Politics may not be able to 


diſcover much by Conj ; but that 
makes nothing againft the Art. The fa- 
mous Earl of Clarendon, a wife Man and 
a great Miniſter, affected to treat the Art 
of decyphering with Contempt; and there 
is a Diſcourſe of his in Being, in which he 
declares his Perſuaſion that a Letter of 
his, which had been intercepted, - could 
not be decyphered : But after the Re- 
oration, the learned Dr. Vallis con- 


pro- MM 
it is fimply im- 
poſſible that Deſigns of great Importance 
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vinced his Lordſhip of his Miſtake, by 
him a true Copy of his Letter; 
and then the Miniſter was fatisfied that 
decyphering was an Art and not a Delu- 
fion. One may fay the ſame thing with 
reſpect to Conjectures. If a Man is well 
verſed in the Intereſts and Defigns of the 
ſeveral Powers of Europe, and has at the 
| fame Time a competent Knowledge of 
| the Temper and Diſpoſition of Princes, 
Charathers of their — 


very 
tew Data, will de enabled to inveſt al- 
moſt any Problem. 

But to return.—The Myſtery at Rome 
was not fo privately carried on, as not to 
adminiſter Grounds of Suſpicion, eſpe- 
cally when compared with the corre- 

—__ 
The pping of a Squadron at 
was an incontſable Proof that Frome 
_— 


cauſe my ſole Intention is to 
France acts ſyſt and that our 
Deſtruction, if it be not the End, will 
at leaft prove one of the of 
her her Syſtem to bear. For 
in the firſt place, if by any Method what- 
ever, ths con nts 
and place herſelf at its Head, ſhe will be 
too ſtrong for the Proteſtants, and con- 
ſequently too ſtrong for us, who are or 
ought to be at their Head. Now that 
this is an invariable Part of her Scheme, 

from the Treaty I before m. 
Cardinal Fleurys Letter to Marſhal Ko- 
n:gſes about that Treaty, which bew 
5 Nego- 
more 


ſteadily purſued by his 
2 Fleury 

cauſe he ſuffered Tencin 
| Maſter 
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15 
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proper Lights, or 
his making a falſe Judgment of Things 
at fach a Diſtance, he embroiled the 
North, to very little at a vaſt 
aad with no Reputation to the 
French cn. ___ 
greater Capacity, has choſen the R 
od bn thee Part of the World; 
and though he has procured vaſt Ap- 
| - I pointments 
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intments for the Marquis de la Che- 
Lerdie, yet theſe are nothing in Comps. 


. 
: 
Ly 
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body at Berlin ſuſpected that 
ſo ſoon receive ſuch valuable 
of Imperial Favour as he afterwards met 
with in Raffia, where he has certainly 
eſtabliſhed a great Reputation, and where 
he will always have a perſonal Intereſt 
that will ſuſtain his public Character; 
though 


plaiſance for which, France 
promotes her Intereſt. In Ruſſo, at pre- 
ſent, the darling Scheme is the Support 


; though proper Springs 
. were 
not like 2 gy a Government 


5ſt Cor for the Dake of Heſfein, and 
declared him her Heir, to cut off all 
Doubts about the Succeſſion, and then 
entered into a Scheme of realizing the 
Pretenſions of that Family, that the 


[ 48 ] 
might have always ſomething to truſt 
to. When ſhe aſcended the Rufion 
Throne, ſhe was in a manner the laſt 
of her Family, without Friends and 
without Allies, at leaſt that could be 

depended upon : But whenever the Prince 
of Sweden ſhall aſcend that Throne, and 


Court of Stockbalm, to which he went 
in his Paſſage to Petersburgh. 

Cardinal Tencin has alfo him- 
ſell a more conſummate Politician than 
his Predeceſſor, by his Method of ma- 
naging the Imperial Court; for as he 
ſaw clearly, that the direct Extenſion of 
French Influence in Germany, was 2 
5 Thing 
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more favourable Junfture. Thus I have 
ſufficiently laid open the Sources of French 
Influence, and the Channels through 
which they run; I once intended to 
have added another Inftance from. the 
Conduct of ſome of the Dutch Pro- 
vinces, but for Reaſons that are not 
difficult to gueſs; I think it better to 
be ſilent, fince from what has been al- 


pu 
is Maxim with Succeſs, ſhe muſt ſoon 
Maritime Powers inconfide- 


As is ths thin Point, her Anadents 
Naval Affairs. Theſe it may be 


_— in ſome meaſure through Cardinal 
Fleurys not having any In 
into fuch Matters himſelf; Sho — 
them to a Perſon every Way worthy of 
the Charge ; by which ſhort Deſcription 
Jam confident that every intelligent 
Reader muſt apprehend I mean M. de 
Maurepas, a Miniſter who is, in one 
word, a fu prizing Genius, lee with 
indeſatigable Application: In this fingle 
Point he ſeems to have failed, viz. by 


giving 
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giving the World too great Notice of 
The t be- 
| flowed by him upon all who have a 

Turn for this Kind of Science, has en- 
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well acquainted with the Theoty of 
Trade as ourſelves; we have therefore 
all the Reaſon in the World to be ap- 


—_ 
341 2 


to apply themſelves to PraQice; and it 
will be happy for us, it we make theſe 


Reflections in time. 
The ſudden and vigorous Effort made 
preſent — in 


under the 
R 
rable a Naval Force, ought to » 
whatever the Succeſs may be, that 
» — 4 1 
our Safety, as maintaining, 

Hand, 2 by » bk 
rally enjoy, as a Maritime Power; I 
mean from our being fo ſeated and cir- 
cumſtanced, as to derive from Nature 
thoſe Commodities that nothing but Art 
and even Force can beſtow upon the 
French. There was a Time when, 
through the Wiſdom of her Prince, and 
the Indolence of ours, when from 
louſies chicfly infuſed by the French, the 
Maritime Powers ſtrove to weaken each 
other ; and when through a long Peace 
France was in the full PerfeQion of her 
2 


ſpeak the 


but I will 
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Welfare demand: 
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as incompatible as ours with thoſe of 
France, we can never want, if we exert 
ourſelves as we ought to do, and ſhew 
a reaſonable Concern for the Welfare of 
our Neighbours, fuch 2 Concutrence 
from 6s. as muſt make us not only 
equal, but ſuperior to this ambitious 
Crown, notwithſtanding ——_ 
derives Nr 


at 
home, and the Effecte of her Intrigues 


abroad. As in our fo in our 
— fo we have certainly the 

== for whereas ſhe ſeeks to 
depreſs and enſlave, we labour only to 
preſerve and protect our Neighbours. It 
ae 
fore we can never be fuſpected of « 


Deſign to enc:oach either upon their 
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Beſides, we can always afford out Allies 

quicker and more effectual Succours than 

French ; we do it with 
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